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English people; indeed, Dr. Wright's book -lists remind us anew of this 
truth, for again and again they include the mediocre poems of the 
Puritan Wither while lacking the great names of Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Milton. 

Walter C. Bronson. 

William Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts, 1/41-1/56: a History. 
Vol. I. By George Arthur Wood, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of American History, Ohio State University. [Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies, vol. XCIL] (New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. 1920. Pp. 433. $4.50.) 

Aside from preface, bibliography, and index, this volume contains 
almost exactly four hundred pages. Four of these give Shirley's an- 
cestry. Nearly one hundred are devoted to his experiences under Gov- 
ernor Belcher and the rise of a Whig oligarchy in Britain, much colonial 
history appearing in explanation of Belcher's fall and the problems 
which faced his successor. 

A second hundred pages recount the difficulties between crown and 
colony and the reforms attempted by Shirley. Among these the cur- 
rency problem is emphasized and the governor's position thus stated: 
" The bad paper currency existent in America was one of the by- 
products of the shortsighted British colonial system. Under this system 
the development of colonial resources was hampered, the commercial and 
military interests of the colonies were often disregarded in the foreign 
policy of the empire, and the prosperity of the colonies was so reduced 
that ordinarily they must constantly deny themselves a sound currency 
that they might employ the fugitive stores of coin which came to them 
to pay for the English goods which under that system they were forced 
to buy." 

The spirit in which Shirley settled this problem shows one great 
source of his success in Massachusetts. He was willing to admit de- 
fects in the British policy. The governor owed his appointment to the 
Duke of Newcastle. He came to America to mend his fortunes and to 
provide for his dependents but he did not necessarily adopt the economic 
or political views of his patron. Shirley doubted the wisdom of British 
trade regulations and worked as would Franklin to promote the welfare 
of Massachusetts and create good-will between crown and colony. 
Fortunately his wife, of whom little is said, was a good provider and 
Shirley was free to encourage friendliness between Britain and New 
England, to further co-operation between council and representatives in 
Massachusetts, and to unite that colony with others against the French, 
an important step in American development. 

The second half of Professor Wood's volume shows some growth in 
American harmony with the conquest of Louisbourg and the later plans 
against Canada. A united Massachusetts enabled Shirley to meet 
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French movements in an energetic and watchful manner even when the 
British were "guilty of the criminal negligence which all pacifistic 
governments display in the face of a war crisis ". When the French 
controlled the seas off Acadia in 1744 "the ministry gave no sign of 
understanding what was required and, besides being incapable by 
temperament of aggressive action, was busy with computations of 
patronage and war cost rather than of troops and ships." In this crisis 
governor and colony took control of the situation. No few words can 
do the picture justice. Shirley was one of the best American governors. 
He grew with his duties despite lack of co-operation from the crown and 
other colonies, and deserved success. Professor Wood makes this clear, 
and points out the reasons why full success was not obtained. 

An adequate bibliography gives the sources upon which the author 
has leaned. Most of these were known but all have never been used in 
■one account of the period. As the history continues through the diffi- 
cult and contentious years to follow, the author will enhance the value 
of his work by emphasizing its biographical side without neglecting 
the story of American colonial development as it was influenced by its 
imperial setting. Interest will increase as Professor Wood traces in 
his second volume the relative merits of Britain, Shirley, and the colonies 
throughout the struggle against France in the later years of rivalry in 
America to 1756, and the closing years of Shirley's life. 

C. H. Lincoln. 

A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. Edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. In two volumes. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. Pp. xiv, 298; 281. $10.00.) 

The chief interest in these letters, and it is very great, is the same 
for the historian as for the general reader, that of personality. The 
three writers are all reasonably human, they are all strongly Adamses, 
and they are sharply distinguished from each other. The father has 
quite passed the stage where he has to make up his mind on any sub- 
ject, he is obviously the least able except in the high quality of judg- 
ment, and he is dull. A certain blind spot in his mental outlook is 
indicated by his conjunction of statements : " I think I see in my father 
the only picture of a full grown statesman that the history of the 
United States has yet produced" (I. 67), and, that his father had failed 
"so much as a party-man" (I. 69). One might, in the same way, say 
of himself that he had all the high qualifications of a diplomat, except 
that of getting on well with men. Henry is distinctly boyish, pessi- 
mistic, exuberant, rash, and repentant. During these years, however, 
his pose of indifference became hardened, and he found the "experi- 
mento-philosophico-historico-progressiveness" (II. 90) which became 
the basis of his life-philosophy. By far the best letters, however, are 
those of Charles Francis Junior, who indeed wrote, on entering the 



